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THE 
NOVEMBER, 1820. 



NULLI QUIDEM MIHI SATIS ERUOITI VIDENTUR, QUIBUS 
NOSTRA IGNOTA SUNT. ClCBBO de Legibus. 



THE TRIADS.— No. XIII. 



TRIADS OF THE ISLE OF BRITAIN*. 

Lvin. The three Overruling Counter-eneigies of the Isle of 
Britain. Hu the Mighty, leading the nation of the Cymry from 
the Summer country, which is called Defrobani, into the Isle of 
Britain ; and Prydain, the son of Aedd the Great, establishing 
societyf and law over the Isle of Britain ; and Rhitta Gawr, who 
made for himself a robe of the beards of kings, of whom he made 
slaves J, because of their oppression and lawlessness. 

[The path of the Cymry is marked out in the Triads as having 
been from the shores of the Eusine to Denmark ; and the route 
was easy up the river Dnister, through Poland, to the sources of 
the Elbe, and down the latter river to its efflux. Ancient history, 
and the languages of the several people at this day, inhabiting the 
track so marked out, corroborate the Triads. For we identify 
the name of the Cymry in the Cimmerii of the Crimea, and in the 
CinAn of the Cimbric Chersonesus, or Jutland. A comparison 
of the various dialects of the Sclavonic with the Welsh, will at 
once prove their affinity ; but more especially the language spoken 
by the Wendi, in Lusatia, which has preserved its relationship to 
that of Wales so strongly, that the natives of both countries 
might almost converse together §. With respect to the first per- 

♦ Arch, of Wales, vol. ii, p. 67. Tr. 54-56. 

t The word in the original is Gwlad, a country. 

t The word Eiltion means also shaved ones. Probably, this was the bad^ 
of slaves. 

h What led to the investigation of the affinity of the Welsh and the Wend- 

ish was an account given by a Prussian, that, in the seven ye^s war of 

Frederick the Great, he and othera were much surprised at seeing some 

Wendish soldiers talkin? to those, who were from England, but who, he was 
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swnag-e mentioned in this Triad, it is unnecessary to add anything 
to the accotmt given of him in the last ntbnber : and a notice of 
Prydain may be found in p. 282 of the first volume.] 

ux. The three Beneficial Harassers of the Isle c^ Bri- 
tain : Prydain, the son of Aedd Mawr, harassing the dr^on of 
oppression, being the oppression of devastation and lawlessness, 
that was engendered i,n the Isle of Britain; and Caradawg, the 
son of Bran ab Llyr, harassing the tyranny of the Casarians ; and 
Rhitta Gawr, harassing the tyranny and devastation of the lawless 
kings. 

[The attrihutes of Caradawg have been exemplified and illus- 
trated before in former Triads ; but Rhitta Gawr, or Rhitta the 
Giant, appears only in this and the preceding Triads, so that we 
have no means for judging in what period of time or in what part 
of the world he existed. He is said, in the Mahinogion, to have 
fought for the beard of Arthur, — but to have been overcome. It 
is singular, that, in the old traditions of Poland, a similar memo- 
rial is preserved of a tyrannicide, as is here given of Rhitta Gawr, 
and who had the appellation of Rittagonis.'] 

LX. The three Benefactors of the Nation of the Cymry : Hu the 
Mighty, who first shewed the method of ploughing land to the 
nation of the Cymry, when they were in the Coimtry of the Sum- 
mer, being the place where Constantinople is at present, previ- 
ously to their coining into the Isle of Britain; and Coll, the son 
of Collvr^wi, who first brought wheat and barley into the Isle of 
Britain, where there were only oats and rye before that time ; and 
Elhyd, the sainted knight, of the collega of Theodosius, who 
improved the method, by which land was ploughed, and taught 
better than what was known before to the nation of the Cymry, 
giving them the system and art of cultivating land, that is at 
present ; for previously to the tiiue of EUtyd land was only tilled 
with a mattock and over-tread plough, after the manner of the 
Gwyddelians. 

told on inquiiy, were Welshmen ; and, in consequence of this account, a 
correspondence was opened wilh Or. Aulon, of Gorlitx, in Lusatia, by which 
the connection between the Welsh and the Wendish was fully confirmed. 

The following phrase is ^yen in tlie orthography of the Wendish Bible " A 

wono bu nos," and which would be wiitten in Welsh thus "Acynobu 

nos" — And there -was night. It is worthy of being noticed here, that, in a 
splendid Dutch Atlas, printed about the middle of the 17th century, Ham- 
BUBr.H is put down Theva, which, as a Welsh word, is a literal translation 
o€ Hamburgh, or Ham and Burgh. 
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[Colly mentioned here, is, in other Triad*, involved in mytho- 
logy, and he is also made a magician, from which it may be 
inferred, that he was some naval adventurer, who mtrodueed 
grain and animals not previously known in Britain. A full lecHal 
of the mythological or tabulous attiihutes, ascribed to him in the 
other Triads, may be found in the Cambrian Biography, p. 53, 
and wherein Mr. Owen Pughe expresses his c^nion, that Coll 
may have been a Phcenician. The name of Coll occurs amongst 
the ancient deities of the Irish. Neither in the Triads noi in the 
Genealogy of the British Saints, is there any memorial of the 
origin ct Elltyd, more than that he became the head c£ Cor 
Tewdws, or the college of Theodosius, in the vale of Glamorgan, 
which subsequently was named, after him, Bangor Elltyd, being 
the present Llan Elltyd Vawr, or St. Iltutus, and, whimsically, by 
the Englishry* Lantwit Major, and by which last appellation it is 
distinguished in our maps. There is also a church dedicated to 
this Elltyd on the river Maw, about two miles west of Dolgellau, 
in North Wales. He is said to have died about A. D. 480. The 
foregoing three Triads do not occur in the two other series. J 

» 

TRIADS OF WlSDOMf. 

CI. Three things that cannot be brought under the discipline 
of strict law or order : love, genius, and necessity. 

cii. The three necessary accompanimmts of wisdom : genius, 
leamii^, and deportment. 

cm. Three things that will fill emptiness : a foolish prattling 
in an empty head, the foolish lai^hter of an empty heart, and 
dirty mud in an empty spring ; but wisdom will drive out the 
prattling, appropriate dignity will drive out laughter, and a dear 
stream of water will drive out the mud. 

CIV. Three things that are liMiourable in a man : a taking 
course in adversity, a moderating of one's self in prosperity, and 
the piously conducting of one's self in both the other two. 

cv. The three primary teachers of man : a genius-loving exer^ 
tion, considerate reason, and a moral conscience ; and without 
these there cannot be had a just knowledge of any thing ; that is, 
they are the three natural teachers. 

cvi. The three divine teachers of man : worldly calamity, 
bodily ailment, and unmerited enmity ; aud there is but through 
God alone a deliverance from them. 

» Tliii is the name of a part of Penibtokt^liiie — .Li>, 
t Aixli. of \Vi*lcs, vol.iii. p 21.!. 
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cvii. Three things that aie best kept closed : the mouth, the 
fist, and the thought. 

cviii. Three things that are best kept open : the ear, the eye, 
and the understanding. 

cix. There are three companions for a devil : pride, envy, and 
violence, (cupidity.) 

ex. The three points of goodness : wisdom, fortitude, and 
love ; and, where the three are not together, no good qualities 
can be expected. 



POETICAL TRIADS, 

I. The three primary requisites of poetical genius : an eye, 
that can see nature ; a heart, that can feel nature ; and a resolu- 
tion, that dares follow nature*. 

II. The three final intentions of poetry : increase of goodness, 
increase of understanding, and increase of delight. 

HI. The three properties of a just imagination : what may be, 
what ought to be, and what is seemly to be. 

IV. The three indispensibilities of poetical language : purity, 
copiousness, and ease. 

V. Three things, that ought to be well understood in poetry : 
the great, the little, and their correspondence. 

vj. Three things to be avoided in poetry : the mean, the 
obscure, and the extravagant. 

VII. Three things to be chiefly considered in poetical illus- 
tration : what shall be obviously seen, what shall be instantly 
admired, and what shall be eminently characteristic. 

VIII. The three dignities of poetry : the true and wonderful 
united, the union of the beautiful and the wise, and the imion of 
art and nature. 

IX. The three advantages of poetry : the praise of goodness, 
the memory of what is remarkable, and the invigotation of the 
affections. 

* It would be difficult,— perhaps impossible, — to defiDC genius more cor- 
rectly than it is here done. The celebrated definition of Dr. Johnson, who calls 
it " a mind of large general powers, accidentally determined to some particu- 
" lar direction," is evidently inferior. And even Cicero, when he says, it is 
" naturA ipsd valere, et mentis viri/ms excitari, et quasi guodam divina tpiritu 
'< nffiari," may be said rather to describe its effects, than to define its quali- 
ties, as is done in this Triad. — Ed. 
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X. The three purities of poetry : pure truth, pure language, 
and pure conception. 

XI. Three things that poetry should thoroughly be: thoroughly 
learned, thoroughly animated, thoroughly natural. 

EXCERPTA. 



As the paramount object of this Miscellany is to excite amongst 
strangers, as well as to foster at home, an attachment to the 
language, history, and literature of Wales, nothing, that can con- 
duce to the attainment of that desirable end, ought to be omitted 
in the arrangement of the work. On this account, the conductor 
of the Cambro-Briton has never failed to avail himself of 
such new suggestions, as have accidentally presented themselves, 
and in the adoption of which he has endeavoured, as far as his 
limited space would allow him, to study that variety, which is, 
perhaps, essential to the interest, and, consequently, to the suc- 
cess of a publication like this. Yet, in the prosecutioa of this 
plan he has, at the same time, thought it advisable, except in one 
or two instances, to class the particular subjects under certain 
general and appropriate heads, — an anangement, which appeared 
to promise to his work a degree of order and uniformity in its 
exterior appearance, not incompatible with the diversity of its 
contents. 

It is upon the same general principle, — ^which it has been 
deemed necessary to take this opportunity of explaining, — ^that 
the head, prefixed to this article, has been adopted, and under 
which it is meant occasionally to select such detached essays or 
dissertations of merit, connected with the design of the Cambro- 
Bbiton, as have already appeared in other works, and especially 
in those, that have been published periodically. But, it does not 
fall within this plan to make any selections from publications, 
exclusively devoted to Welsh subjects, but merely to unite in one 
work those scattered compositions, which, however interesting to 
the lovers of Welsh literature, are, for the most part, buried and 
forgotten amidst a mass of miscellaneous matter, more attractive 
to the general reader. 

The following letter, which forms the commencement of this 
plan, will necessarily be prized for its own merit, and must 
acquire an additional value, when regarded as the production of 
the fir»t Welsh scholar of the present day. The work, from which 



